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were coloured by what remained to the end of the Middle Ages
the dominant type of organization and way of life. For, despite
the general increase of trade and industry by the fifteenth cen-
tury and their high point of development in particular towns
and countries at various periods during the later Middle Ages,
their possibilities had still to be fully realized in Europe as a
whole. The typical producer in the country was the peasant,
bound to the soil by custom and manorial regulations; and in
the town the small craftsman, usually a member of a merchant
or craft gild, with its corporate life, its social and religious
activities and its devotion to tradition. There was little national
unity, but there was some European unity, based on the broad
geographical sameness of the Mediterranean countries, pre-
served by the isolation of Europe from other continents, and
fostered by the teaching of the Church and the memory of the
Roman Empire.

Against a background of this kind medieval economic
thought developed. This thought was various and many-
sided, and in a bare summary it is possible only to mention
what appear to have been its most dominant features. It is
significant that, in one sense, there is little or no medieval
economic theory at all, for almost all such theory was a by-
product of religious speculation and doctrine. Bryce has said
that the Middle Ages were essentially unpolitical. It might
with equal truth be said that they were essentially uneconomic.
The bulk of medieval economic doctrine was contained in the
works of the Schoolmen, and the main assumption under which
they wrote in this and in other connexions was the conception
of the world as a synthesis with an ultimate religious significance.
Society was regarded as an organism in which different classes
performed different functions, all necessary to the health and
well-being of the whole. Jacques of Vitry, a contemporary of
Philip Augustus, using the common analogy of the human body,
compared the clergy to the eyes, the knights and barons to the
hands and arms and the common people to the lower parts of
the body. That the end towards which this organism was striv-
ing was a religious one was never openly questioned. It was